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EDITORIAL BuzZINGS. 


Father Langstroth, in acknowl- 
edging the receipt of our mite subscribed to 
the Annuity Fund, expresses himself thus 
toall who have helped to ameliorate his 
latter day infirmities : 





I cannot well express how much the 
kindness of my bee-keeping friends has 
done to make me comfortable in my old 
age. Your kind wishes make what you 
sent me the more acceptable. 


He concludes his letter thus: ‘“ May we 
all meet at last in that blessed fold from 
which no friend ever departeth.” This 
sentence will strike a responsive chord in 
every true heart, for he is one of the best 
and most God-like men we ever met. To 
spend an eternity with such, is worth the 
“battle of life.” 





Prodigious Stories are being told 
every day by the sensational news-mongers, 
but the following sent to us by a corres- 
pendent, is “‘about as bad as they make 
them.” It is from the Omaha World : 


Honey made in California is shipped 
through Omaha to Philadelphia to be ex- 
tracted from the comb and then shipped 
back to Omaha and sold to consumers with 
freights both ways added. This is what is 
called progress. 


The exclamation. of our correspondent 
was, ‘What a liar!” or something of that 
import, aud we do not wonder at it. There 
is not the slightest foundation for such a 
statement. They have honey extractors in 
California, and know how to use them! 
They ship extracted honey by the car-load 
and ship-cargo to all parts of the world, and 
in fact at least three-fourths of the honey 
crop of California is extracted. It is a *‘ pro- 


under the Constitution has resulted in the 
re-election of the former officers, as will be 
seen by the following, which gives the vote 
in detail: (There were 140 votes cast; 
necessary to a choice, 71.) 


For President—James Heddon, 105; G. 
M. Doolittle, 10; Prof. A. J. Cook,8; Dr. 
C. C. Miller,6; Dr. A. B. Mason, 3; W. Z. 
Hutchinson, 2; G. W. Demaree, 2; A. 1. 
Root, 2 ; and Thomas G. Newman, 1. 


For Vice-Presidents—A. I. Root, 133; 
Prof. A. J. Cook, 130 ; Dr. C. C. Miller, 127 ; 
G. M. Doolittle, 126 ; G. W. Demaree, 124 ; 
James Heddon, 17; Dr. A. B. Mason, 8; 
Charles Dadant, 5; Eugene Secor, 4; J. E. 
Pond, 4; W. Z. Hutchinson, 3; 2 each for 
R. L. Taylor, Dr. G. L. Tinker, Thomas G. 
Newman, Henry Alley and E. France ; and 
leach for Mrs. L. Harrison, L. C. Root, 
Geo. E. Hilton, Oliver Foster, Chas. F. 
Muth, John Aspinwall, A. E. Manum, P. 
H. Elwood, J. M. Shuck, C. H. Dibbern, Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown, T. F. Bingham, and John 
H. Martin. : 


For Secretary and General Manager— 
Thomas G. Newman, 135 ; Eugne Secor, 4; 
and Dr. C. C. Miller, 1. 


While the General Manager would have 
been pleased to have seen a new set of 
officers elected—just to exhibit an interest 
in the organization—atill he would also say 
that the President and Vice-Presidents have 
all worked so harmoniously for the general 
welfare, that it would be next to impossible 
to find those who would have done better, 
and we presume that the members ut the 
Union have concluded that they could not 
better show their appreciation of what has 
been accomplished in the past, than by re- 
electing them for the ensuing year. Let us 
hope now that thousands of bee-keepers 
will join the Union, and thus make it more 
brilliant and successful than ever. 





Approved.—Our old friend and former 
co-worker, Mr. A. J. King, of New York, 
for ten years or more editor of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Magazine, writes very appre- 
ciatingly of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and its management, as well as the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, in the following manner : 


You have not only kept “abreast of the 
times” in this industry, but in your own, 
and the efforts of your widely extended 
staff of contributors have served to con- 
tinually break up new ground. ‘his, to- 

ether with the increasing success of the 

ational Bee-Keepers’ Union, and the 
* soft words” but ‘‘ hard arguments ” used 
in its support, must command the respect, 
and shoald secure the support of all right- 
thinking bee-keepers. ishing you the 
largest measure of success in all ways, I 
remain your old friend and former co- 
“worker, A. J. Kina. 








digious yarn”—nothing more ! 


Crop Reports generally are very flat- 
tering, and of the honey harvest, the interest 
is centered on the fall crop from the autumn 
bloom. Now that promises well where such 


ers’ Society wil! meet at Columbus, O., 
on Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1888, and continue as 
usual in session for three days. Dr. Mason 
wrote to the Rev. L. L. Laugstroth relative 
to his attending the meeting,*and his reply 
was as follows, dated July 16, 1888 : 


My health is not such as permits me to 
mp much for the future. If possible I will 
present at your meeting, and will make 
some suggestions as to what can be done to 
revive an interest in bee-keeping among 
farmers. The excitement of the last con- 
vention I attended at Detroit, was too much 
for me, and I had a severe attack soon after 
my return home, which lasted nearly two 
years. [I am always, when well, glad to be 
among bee-keepers, and I shall be specially 
glad to see again your genial face. 
Your friend, . L. LANGSTROTH. 


Dr. Mafon sends us the following con- 
cerning the exhibit of honey and apiarian 
supplies to be made there : 


Preparations for the honey exhibit at the 
Ohio Centennial Exposition at Columbus, 
Sept. 4 to Oct. 19, are being made, and we 
hope to have the building, now being 
erected for us, and which is 36x80 feet 
in size, well filled with the products and 
appliauces of the apiary. A. I. Root is to 
be there with his buzz-saws and section 
machinery, and wil) show just how they do 
things at the “ Home of the Honey-Bees.”’ 
He is also to make a fine showing of bees 
and if it is possible we shall have a small 
apiary “in running order,” on the grounds, 
and the way work is done in the apiary will 
be shown to “ wondering thousands.” The 
log “gum” box hive, and straw hive will 
stand by the side of the Langstroth and 
other modern hives. 


Discouraging.—The following letter 
from J. C. Armstrong, Bromley, lowa, writ- 
ten July 28, 1888, is a sample of many of 
such very discouraging reports of the pres- 
ent season. He says: 


We can pay our money to the Union to 
fight bee-enemies in the shape of cranks, 
but we have a worse enemy that has been 
preying onus the last year and this so far, 
and that is the unfavorable weather. My 
bees have done less this year, so far, than 
last. They are lying around idly for the 
want of anything gather. ‘The white 
clover has furnished no honey to speak of. 
When it first began to bloom they went to 
work on it, but soon quit it in disgust. The 
basswood has come andgone. They worked 
on it pretty lively for afew days, and per- 
haps gathered enough to “keep the wolf 
from the door” for a little while. Our only 
hope is from the fall bloom ; if that fails us 
we will have to draw on the sugar barrel 
for winter stores. Last year [ gota little 
surplus, but will be agreeably disappointed 
if I°get any this year. 








Linden Honey is stil! being gathered 
by the bees in some localities, especially is 
this so in Canada and the States in the same 
latitude as Ontario. 


- 





Mr. J. Mi. Hooker, one of the most 
progressive and popular apiarists of Great 
Britain, is about to publish a new book on 
Bee-Keeping. Mr. Hooker is one of the 
oldest subscribers to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, and is well posted in American 
jnventions and management, as well as 





flowers abound. 


British implements and methods. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 
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Driven Him to Explain.—Prof. 
‘Wiley has at last been driven to explain his 
** scientific pleasantry” in several of the 
agricultural papers. We have tried to get 
. him to do this for years, but he studiously 
maintained strict silence. 


We well remember some of the stories in 
the school books of half-a-century ago, and 
among them of a boy who was up in an 
apple-tree knocking down theapples. The 
owner found him at it, and at first tried per- 
suasion; that not availing anything, he 
pelted him with wads of grass. Upon find- 
ing the boy apparently enjoying the fun 
and laughing in his sleeve, he concluded to 
try some more effectual method. He went 
toa stone-pile and began to pelt the boy 
with rocks. This soon brought the young 
thief down, and saved the apples from 
being destroyed or stolen. 


Just so have we acted with Prof. Wiley. 
We politely pointed out the blunder he had 
made in his “ scientific pleasantry,” and ad- 
vised him to publish a correction. Finding 
this unavailing, we pointed out the great 
damage that its circulation throughout the 
world had done, and was still doing—that 
while no word from him had been pub- 
lished which in the slightest degree had 
modified the story, or cast any doubt upon 
its reliability, it was traveling “at light- 
ning speed,” and creating a sentiment 
against the purity of comb honey every- 
where in its course, and demanded a public 
retraction from him. 


This receiving no attention, we used the 
hardest arguments we could find, couched 
in the strongest Janguage that the Diction- 
ary afforded, to show up the infamy of such 
a course of procedure on his part! 


Then came his friend, W. M. Evans, to 
the rescue, and with two to one to fight, we 
“rolled up our sleeves” and “gave it to 
them right and left,’’ with all the vigor and 
enthusiasm at our command, until the 
Professor was induced to explain some, and 
try to dodge the responsibility of the dam- 
age done, by saying that he ‘* was sincere” 
in repeating what Dr. Hallock had told 
him about the “ full outfit of machinery for 
the manufacture of artificial comb” in 
Boston. ; 

His Virginian friend re-asserted that such 
comb was being made, filled with glucose, 
and sealed by machinery—and blurted out 
this self-contradiction: ‘The Wiley lie 
is true!” 

Then we demanded the production of at 
least a single pound of the vile trash, or the 
confession from Mr. Wiley that the story 
was only fictitious! Driven into a corner 
he finally makes this astonishing confes- 
sion: 

At the time, I repeated this statement 
more in the light of a pleasantry than as a 
commercial reality, for 1 did not believe 


that it was POSSIBLE commercially to 
imitate the comb! 





This infamous and bare-faced “ confes- 
sion ” of Prof. Wiley came, not because he 
wanted to make it, but because we had 
goaded him until he could stand it no 
longer! It had the same effect as the 
throwing of the rocks and pelting the boy 
in the apple-tree, in the old-fashioned, 
school-day story. 

Then the ice being broken, the Professor 
rushes to the principal agricultural papers 
with an explanation about that wonderful 
‘scientific pleasantry,” but complains most 
bitterly of the manner in which we fol- 
lowed him up, and of the strong language 
we used to bring him to terms. 

As that was the only thing which aroused 
him to a sense of the position in which he 
had placed himself, we think he should feel 
thankful to us for it. He may now clear 
up the matter, and do some small part 
in counteracting the evil which was done to 
an honest pursuit by his former ill-timed 
“ joke 1” 

This is how the matter is viewed by Bro. 
Root, in the last number of Gleanings : 


While our good friend Newnan, of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, may not have 
used just the language that some of us 
would have used in obliging Prof. Wiley to 
take some notice of the consequences of his 
foolish statement, we of the bee-keeping 
fraternity certainly owe him a vote of 
thanks for having at length driven the Pro- 
fessor into a corner, as it were, and for hav- 
ing literally made him recall his foolish 
statement. 

With all the explanations that can possi- 
bly be made, I think the world at large are 
pretty well satisfied that no professor or 
scientist has any right to make such state- 
ments, jokingly or otherwise; and I be- 
lieve that the consequences of ‘this piece of 
folly will damage Prof. Wiley’s reputation 
in spite of all the explanations and apolo- 
gies he can possibly make. 


Yes ; Brother Root, the vigorous “ rock- 
pelting’’ did it.’ As nothing else would an- 
swer the purpose, we had to use the 
“rocks,” even though we disliked to do so— 
much preferring the pleasant words of life ! 





Seasonable Gossip.—The following 
written by Mrs. L. Harrison on July 28, 
1888, for the Prairie Farmer, is very inter- 
esting and seasonable talk : 


This showery weather makes fox-tail and 
other grasses grow like Jonah’s gourd, and 
the lawn-mower has to be run in the r+ sat 
every few days, or it would be di eult 
carrying around hives, ete. The leaves of 


water a Jong time, and large, sparkling 
drops may sometimes be seen a day aftera 
rain. No grass thatI am acquainted with 
grows in summer like it. It is a continual 
pest to me, by growing up in front of hives, 
and obstructing the flight of bees. This 
morning I noticed a row of hives, where it 
had grown up in front, and as it rained last 
night, was sparkling with water. The bees 
wére darting in and through it very fast, 
heavily laden with pollen, and many pellet 
were brushed off. The squash family id 
blooming, and abounds in pollen. It saves 
Jabor to sow salt in frontof hives, to keep 
down vegetation, and it is cheap. 

Bees swarm very irregularly this season, 
and J have ne doubt many will be lost, for 
their owners will tire of watching. A little 
| flow of honey, and they rush out in search 
‘of anew hive; and many swarms come out 





fox-tail serve as receptacles for holding | h 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


quite early in the morning—a little past 
seven. The first after-swarm of the season 
came off to-day; it was unnoticed untij 
clustering; had I known where it came 
from, I should have returned it to its former 
home ; the hive from which it issued is now 
no doubt almost without a tenant. When | 
discover it, 1 will extraet the honey and 
exchange the combs with some populous 
one, for those containing brood. If that 
hive full of combs and honey were let 
alone, it would take it all summer to get 
bees enough to winter, and where would be 
the pb Every hive must pay its rent, 
= — the owner has, the poorer he 
w 

No bee-master allows his bees to cluster 
on the outside of the hive for want of 
storage room. Better have too much 
storage-room than not enough, for bees love 
— and should not be enforced into 

eness. 





Statistics obtained for Gleanings on 
July 4, are thus summarized by its editor : 


The average price of comb honey through- 
out the rural “districts of the United States 
is very nearly 16 cents ; the average price of 
extracted, 11 cents. In leoking over these 
reports we find that comb honey is selling 
ina good many places for 20, 30, and 35 
cents. We observe, also, that in other dis- 
tricts it is selling as low as 5 cents ; that ex- 
tracted bears very nearly the same propor- 
tionate variations. Both comb and ex- 
tracted sell for a great deal lessin the South 
than inthe North. It is also interesting to 
note that, in the rural districts, honey brings 
a much higher price than in the cities. Pro- 
ducers should not fail to take this into con- 
sideration when about to dispose of their 


crop. 

The average number of pounds per colony 
secured by those who report anywhere from 
0 to over 100 pounds, is only 16. The large 
number of those reporting no honey (53) re- 
duce the average very materially. Counting 
out this number, the average would be 36 
instead of 16. In looking over the statistics 
we find there are only two who have re- 
—— as high as 100 pounds per colony. 

here are very few who obtained over 50 
pounds. Quite a number secured only 8 or 
10 pounds per colony. bahangg report the 
season good ; 17, average; 12, fair; 21, 
poor ; 20, bad. 

Putting the sum of the numbers corres- 
ponding to good, average and fair, over 
against the numbers Corenponting to oy 
and bad, the ratio stands 49 to 41. Ina 
word, not only has a very smal! crop of 
ae been secured, but the season with 
nearly half of those who reported has been 
poor. Taking it allin all, it is discouraging ; 
but we must not be discouraged. 

The average date at which the reports 
were given, is July 4. Please bear this in 
mind, then, that the foregoing summary ap- 
plies to and up to about July 4. Since that 
time the outlook for the bee-keepers may 
ave been changed quite materially. 





Postage on Seeds, etc.—A new law 
has just passed reducing the postage on 
seeds, cions, etc. It is not yet operative, but 
soon will be. This is how it reads: 


Hereafter the postage on seeds, cuttings, 
roots, cions and bulbs shall be charged at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces OF 
fraction thereof, subject in all other re- 
spects to the existing laws. 





Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. 


It will sell lots of it. 
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ME. F. Y. TWRREL. 


After a short illmess, Mr. F. Y. 
Tyrrel died of diabetes, on Friday, July 
13, 1888, at Madison, Neb. The funeral 
services were held in the grove adjoin- 
ing the house, on Saturday. A few re- 
marks were made by Rev. Mr. Kimball, 
and the remains were laid at rest in the 
Madison cemetery. Mr. Tyrrel was in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age. He 
was born at Lanesborough, Mass., but 
he lived in Madison for the past thir- 
teen years,and was honored and respect- 
ed by allwho knewhim. He leaves a 
wife and five children and a large circle 
of friends to mourn his death. His 
son, Mr. A.C. Tyrrel, one of the corres- 
pondents of the Bez JOURNAL, has sent 
us the following tribute to the memory 
of his father, who was an ardent lover 
of bees and the pursuit of apiculture : 

“Life evermore is fed by death, 
in earth, and sea, and sky; 

And that a rose ma: breathe its breath, 
Something must die.” 

If itis true, as the t has written, 
that ‘‘ Nature is indifferent to the fact 
of human pain,” itis also equally true 
that nature is kinder to us than we are 
to ourselves; it prepares us for the 
transition we call death, by a process 
we cannot describe, much less compre- 
hend. It prepares the emaciated form 
for the separation of the spirit from the 
body. It comforts us during the sad- 
dest moments of our lives; it assuages 
our grief when our loved ones lay down 
the burden of life—give up the life long 
struggle for existence ; and in the per- 
formance of the last tender acts for the 
departed, and ever after. 


_To those capable of having their sen- 
sibilities moved by human sorrow and 
pain—whose memory retains and loves 
to dwell upon and recall all that was en- 
nobling in the lives of those of our num- 
ber who have pussed from earthly vision 
to brighter and higher spheres, the 
grand and perfect adjustment of nat- 
ure’s laws, lessen in time the puguencs 
of grief and fit the coogi or the 
duties they owe the living. If the re- 
verse were true, life would be unendur- 
able—a living tomb, without a cheerin 
ray of sunshine. “All would be dar 
and dreary, for into each life some rain 
must fall.” 

Our father’s every act of kindness, 
every loving word, every deed of char- 
ity, every sacrifice he made for those he 
loved~all his labors of love, his self 
abnegation, are living monuments, the 
grandest testimonials to his worth, that 
can be crected—a sacred tribute to his 
memory, more Ss expressive and 
enduring than cold, gleaming, marble 
slabs, storied with his praise. All that 
was beautiful and in harmony with his 
surroundings, he loved. The birds that 
carroled their sweet songs in the trees 
which he thoughtfully planted in the 
once wild prairie soil, and tended sv 
carefully—the flowers of exquisite hue 








and fragrance—the bees oiing from 
uest of golden nec- 


flower to flower in 
tar—all these were objects of interest to 


him. seeueae of beauty in earth, sky | that h 


or air escaped his notice. 

His home was his palace—his famil 
his loving subjects, and objects of solici- 
tude to the very last, al everyone 
is traveling the decline of His as- 
sociations with his companion were hal- 
lowed. She was in sense of the 
word a helpmeet, to whom he was in- 
debted for whatever of success he 
achieved—his steps guided by and his 
character moulded by her. world 
will be wiser, yes, better, when it can 
truly say— 


o Q,woman—mother ! Woman—wife ! 


sweetest name Se snows s 
TWWith holiest atfection glows: 
when it will concede that she moulds 
the character of individuals and the 
destiny of the nations of the earth ; that 
we are indebted to her forthe breath 
of life, for our intellect, one impulses 
and influence. To her statesman 
owes his eloquence and power ; the la- 
borer in the vineyard of life his influ- 
ence for good—all must acknowledge 
her supremacy. 


The cycle of years will still roll roand, 
bringing to all his little family joys and 
sorrows, incident to life. e burdens 
must be borne, the struggles and vicissi- 
tudes of life must be met. All that 
tend to fillup and complete the full 
measure of our days, is before us, yet 
the tender recollection of his manly life 
can never be effaced—will ever be a 
green oasis in the desert of our hearts. 
The mad, head-long rush for position, 
fame, power,—perchance for the very 
necessaries of life, may sear our hearts, 
render them more barren and desolate 
than the desert of Sahara; let us hope 
not. Such has been the lot of those ere 
now, with such blessed and hallowed 
associations as now cluster around our 
pathway. Our destiny is shrouded in 
impenetrable mystery, and beyond our 
control, but let us hope that the pain 
and sorrow father bore so meekly and 
without a murmur, and withal his ex- 
— be a beacon light to steer our 
barks from the treacherous shoals, the 
maelstrom and breakers of life. Let us 
exercise the same kindly feeling of 
charity he ever manifested toward his 
fellow men. 


Father was one of those peculiarly 
constituted men in whose composition 
there lurked no discordant, strife-pro- 
ducing elements. We can truly say 
that within our knowledge he had not 
one enemy. It is said that a man 
amounts to but little in this busy world 
unless he can number his enemies by 
the score—a mark of tness. In the 
estimation of his family he was a nobler 
and a.grander man than he who dips his 
sword in the blood of his fellow man, 
no matter how just the cause. We are 
content with those traits of character 
that were our admiration when a child, 
and which abided with him to the last 
hour of his life, having only kindly 
thoughts and words for all mankind. 


It seems fit and proper that one who 
has know him so long and well should 
pay this last tribute to his memory— 
the ‘last sad office we can perform for 
him. The little acts of kindness and 





the little deeds of love which the world 
takes no cognizance of, yet they are as 
a little spark kindled in obscure places 
as revolutionized the world. Good 
deeds ina community may be of some 
benefit, and extend ond our ken ; and 
what is the world but an aggregation 
of communities ? 





~~ 
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Uncapped Sections of Honey.— 
Rodman Lovett, Rome City, Ind., on July 
30, 1888, says: 

Bees are not doing vi much at present, 
asitistoodry. I willgive a re at the 
close cf the season, ould you remove 
sections of honey before they are capped ? 

Allcomb honey should be well-filled and 
sealed over before being removed from the 
hive, in order to be attractive and salable.— 





Bees Don’t go Home till Morn- 
img, says a correspondent from north- 
western Ohio, ina postscript to a letter on 
Ang. 1, 1888: 


The Chapman honey-plant is in “all its 
glory,” and some of the bees have such an 


‘affection for it that they stay on it all night, 


and “don’t go home tiil morning.” A few 
days since I did not know what to do with 
my bees. I never had such strong colonies 
before, and but few were getting any sur- 

lus, and many of them were “just livin 

rom hand to mouth ;” but now the swee 
clover, of which there are acres and acres in 
the waste places and vacant lots, and along 
the streets of the Me Py: Toledo, has blos- 
somed finely, and bees are having a 
jubilee on it. 


Yes; sweet clover is the main source of 
supply for bees, in many localities this fall ; 
and the honey is of a superb quality. 





Freaks of Bees.—H. Earl Wilson, 
Arcade, N. Y., on July 2, 1888, writes : 


The bees do not seem to be doing very 
well in this vicinity at this time. The bass- 
wood is in blossom, yet the bees are not as 
lively as they ought tobe. 1. I wish toask 
a question—the case occurring a few days 
since. 1 do not understand it. About two 
weeks ago a swarm came out four times, 
and every time 1 searched, but could not 
find a queen-cell in the hive. On the fourth 
time a miller in a worm-state was found in 
one of the combs in the hive, boldly crawl- 
ing and devourisg the wax and uncapping 
the worker-cells. A few days ago another 
swarmed the fourth time, and 1 found the 
same thing in it as im the former one. Is it 
possible that a miller can scare a virgin 
queen to go out of the hive? 2. AsI was 
in school last year, not reading all the 

ueries in this paper, what hives do Prof. 

ook and Mr, G. M. Doolittle use ? 3. What 
hive is the most used ? 


1. No. The miller was not an uncommon 
occurrence, and did not in either case cause 
the swarm to issue. Swarms sometimes 
issue when no human eye could discover 
queen-cells started. However, they soon 
after appeared. Bees do all sorts of things, 
occasionally, especially in poor seasons like 
this. 2. They both use the Gallup frame, 





114%x11\ inches. 8, The Langstroth hive. 
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The Honey-Bee and the Grapes. 





Paraphrased from the Youth's Companion 
BY GEO. W. YORK. 


To honey- bee so blithe and gay, 
*“ You stole my grapes so ripe and red— 
To that, now what have you to say ?” 


In buzzing speech she sweetly said— 

Her golden bands glowed in the morn— 
* 1 take my pay in grape-juice ‘ red,’ 

For working in your vines and corn. 


* But grapes I touch not till the same 
By bird or insect have been broke ; 

Then I the oozing juice reclaim— 
Which should not anger any folk. 


** My sweetest song [I hum for you,” 
She said in music soft and slow, 

And then her wings shook “ pollen-dew ” 
In showers on the blooms below. 


Like tears the “‘ dew ” fell, and I said— 
When came the pauses of her strain— 

“Sweet bee, just eat my grapes so red, 
I will not call you thief again.” 


Now every year, when summer’s come, 
Bees visit all the flowers gay, 

And decked in golden bands they hum, 
With cheering songs at dawn of day. 


The honey-bees—my choicest pet, 

I wish them joy and length of days ; 
They pay me well for all they get, 

In skillful toil and songs of praise. 


Chicago, Ills., July 30, 1888, 
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Cementing a Bee-.Cellar Floor 
to Lower the Temperature. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 566.—My bee-cellar is all under 
ground except the front end which is walled 
with sand-stone. A honey-house is overhead. 
I want to cement the bottom; by so doing 
will it prevent the warmth of the earth reach- 
ing the celiar, and make the temperature 
lower in the winter ?~K., Indiana. 


No.—R. L. TAYLor. 

No.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

No.—M. MAHIN. 

No.— EUGENE SECOR. 

No.—C. H. DIBBERN. 

No, sir.—JAMEs HEDDON. 

I think not.—H. D. Corrine. 

No, we think not.—DADANT & Son. 


I have no experience with bee-cellars. 
—P. L. VIALLON. 


I should think not.—A. B. MAson. 
i think not.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


I think not, but I should rather have 
the earth floor.—C. C. MILLER. 


Not at all. What is cement but 
earth ?—A. J. Cook. 


There is not a particle of difference. 
Cement it, by all means, if you are able 
to do so.—J. M. SHUCK. 
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The difference in reduction of tem- 
perature would hardly be perceptible. 
—J. P. H. BROWN. 


I think the cementing would make 
no difference as to the warmth.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I do not think it will affect the tem- 
perature to any appreciable extent.—J. 
E. Ponp. 


Perhaps it would. have some effect in 
that direction, but I would cement the 
floors of all cellars, notwithstanding. 
The temperature can be regulated by 
artificial means.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


There would probably be no percep- 
tible difference in the temperature— 
but it would be advisable to cement it 
nevertheless.—_THE Eprror. 
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Proper Management when Hiv- 
ing Swarms. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 567.—1. When biving swarms ina 
10-frame Langstroth hive, is it advisable to 
contract the brood-chamber? 2. If so, to 
how many frames? 3. Had I better use start- 
ers, Or full sheets of foundation in the brood- 
trames ?—Northern Iowa, 


1. No. 3. We use full sheets.—Da- 
DANT & SON. 


1. Yes. 2. I should use only five. 8. 
Starters.—G. M. DooLirTTLe. 


1. No, not unless the swarm is very 
small. 8. Use full sheets alternated 
with frames of comb, if you have them. 
—J. P. H. BRown. . 


1. Yes, sir, contract to five frames, 
which are enough to hive any swarm 
on in this latitude. 8. I am still using 
full sheets.—J AMES HEDDON. 


1. No; a good sized swarm will need 
all the room, especially in warm 
weather. 3. Use full sheets, every 
time.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


1. I think that 10 frames are too 
much. 2. Ido not know; somewhere 
from 5 to 8. 3. Full sheets.—C. CO. 
MILLER. 


1. Contract according to the size of 
the swarm. 2. I — in. just enough 
frames which will well covered 
the bees. 3. Full sheets, using wired 
frames.—P. L. VIALLON. 


1. If you wish to get all the comb 
honey possible, contract. 2. Four to 
six, according to the size of the swarm. 
3. Full sheets, except experimentally. 
—R. L. TAYLOR. 


1. It will depend upon the size of the 
swarm. Give as many frames as the 
bees will cover, 3. I think it better to 
use full sheets of foundation.—J. E. 
POND. 


1. Yes, unless the swarm is ve 
large, 2. Eight. 8. That will depen 
upon the season, and the condition of 
the honey-flow.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. If the swarm be large, I would 
ive them the whole ten frames. 2. 





hat will depend upon the size of the 
swarm. 38. I would use full sheets.— | 
M. MARIN. 





1. ‘That depends.” If working for 
extracted honey, no. 3. That depends 
also. If working for extracted honey, 
use full sheets of foundation in wired 
frames.—A. B. MASON. 


1. You do not say whether you want 
comb honey or extracted ; if the former 
I would contract to 6 or 7 frames. 3. 
am not sure on this point. Iam using 


starters, myself.—EUGENE SECor. 


1. If working for comb honey, yes. 2. 
Five to seven, with surplus receptacles 
from the parent colony above. 3. 
Should you wish to propagate bees for 
a fall =“ full sheets of founda- 
tion.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. It depends upon what plan you are 
working your bees. If for comb honey, 
contract to 6 or 8 frames. 3. If you 
work for extracted honey, use full 
frames of foundation; if for comb 
honey, use 4 foundation, with sections 
well under way on top.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 


1. I think that 8 Langstroth frames 
are sufficient when hiving swarms. [ 
would transfer the supers from the 
hive of the colony that cast a swarm 
to the hive holding the new swarm,and 
then use full sheets of foundation in 
the brood-chamber. If I had to put 
new supers on the swarm, I would use 
only “starts”? of foundation in the 
brood-frames.—J. M. SHUCK. 


It all depends. If you are desirous of 
obtaining comb honey, I should say 
contract to 5 frames, and use only 
the starters. If extracted honey is 
your aim, then I should advise full 
brood-chambers and full sheets of 
foundation. Read Mr. Hutchinson’s 
excellent book.—A. J. Cook. 


1. There are differing opinions on 
this subject. Many ideas and things 
have had a great run for a period of 
time, and then “‘ steal silently away.” 
Such, I think, will be the case with the 
“contraction system.” The contrac- 
tion system is very much like a man: 
trying to make money by trading with 
himself, all the time driving a sharp 
bargain with noone. It is a case of 
one trying to lift his corporal system 
by the straps of the boots. 3. If you 
are making bee-culture a permanent 
business, it will pay you best to use 
full sheets of foundation in a fuil-sized 
brood-chamber.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Much depends upon the size of the 
swarm. If you are working for comb 
honey, it would be better to contract 
to from 5 to 7 frames. If extracted 
honey is your object, the full brood- 
chamber may not be too much. Full 
sheets of comb foundation in the 
brood-frames will give you more satis- 
faction than starters.—Tue EDITOR. 





Always Mention your Post-Ofiice, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 
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FOREIGN BEES. 


Temper and Characteristics of 
the Eastern Races. 








Letter written to 8. W. Morrison, M. D., 
BY FRANK BENTON, 





As to your questions: 1. “Do you not 
have in Carniola, and in your apiary, 
queens which produce some workers 
with yellow bands?” Yes, yes ; and I 
have yet to see an apiary in Carniola 
where such do not exist, although I have 
visited all the most important apiaries 
existing here, and have seen hundreds 
of colonies. Thereis in therace a tinge 
of yellow blood that crops out gy § bow 
and then, do the bestone may. I breed 
only from such queens as produce gray 
workers—such as show no yellow or or- 
ange bands—not even a tinge of orange, 
and I permit no drones to be reared in 
my apiary except those from Carniolan 
queens whose workers and drones are 
quite gray; but there are several native 
apiaries (box eee near me, over which 
I have no control, and whose owners 
care nothing for yellow bands if they 
exist. 

There were at my residence to-day, 
two intelligent bee-keepers from the 
northern part of Carniola, and I ques- 
tioned them on this point, and they re- 
replied that an occasional tendency to- 
ward orange or rusty-red bands was 
always the case with all Carniolans, but 
that it was no mark of impurity in the 
race, since it exists so all over Carniola, 
This agrees with my own observations 
made here in 1880, 1888, 1886, 1887 and 
1888. Please refer to the article on Car- 
niolans which I published in the leaflet 
** Bees,” for Jan. 20th, 1886, and you will 
see that I mentioned this in the second 
paragraph. 

2. “‘Are all Carniolans the gentlest 
bees known”? Like all races, individ- 
ual colonies differ in temper. The cross- 
est Carniolans are likely crosser—less 
gentle, than the gentlest [talians. But 
for all this, it is none the less true that 
the race—Carniolans—are far gentler 
than Italians, and the crossest Carnio- 
lans by no means equal, in crossness, 
the crossest Italians. And,though I kept 
Italians in Michigan for many years 
and also several — in Tennessee, an 
have handled them in many different 
apiaries in the North and South, it has 
never been my lot to meet with any, (in 
America nor in any part of Italy, which 
I have visited some six or eight times 
and the length and breadth of which I 
have travelled several times), that were 
as gentle as the gentler Carniolans. 
When now we takeinto account the fact 
that Carniolans are much hardier and 
more prolific than Italians, we have 
abundant reason to place them as su- 
perior to Italians. Yellow bands or no 

ellow bands, they are better, and the 

t_ we can do is to try to avoid the 
bands in breeding. Hybrid bees are 
common in Italy except in a few dis- 


and Syrian bees from which to breed in 
order (0 have yellower stock! Perh 
also‘to give energy to their lazy, sluggish, 
drone-like workers! 

I sup when you advertise Carnio- 
Jans as just “‘as prolific as the wicked rac- 
es,”” you mean by this last, Egyptians, 
Palestines and Syrians. Surely, you 
would not commit the blunder of includ- 
ing under this expression also the Cyp- 
rians| Well, at any rate, you have 
made a decided mistake in saying that 
Carniolans are as prolific as any other 
race, except other European . races, 
which they excel in proliticness. But 
Syrians exceed all other races. Cyprians 
are little behind them, and, indeed, in- 
dividual pzecians nearly or uite equal 
the best Syrians, Palestines, Egyptians 
and Tunisians are close on the tails o 
all these others ; and thencome Hymet- 
tus (Greek) and Dalmatian bees stand- 
ing about the same as Carniolans. 


Strange to say, .if 1 were to send youa 
Hymettus queen, you would not know, 
her, nor her bees, from Carniolans—ex- 
cept in their temper. The Hymettus 
bees, or bees of Attica, will fly at one 
when he approaches their hives, with 
much more vigor than even blacks, and 
also in greater numbers. Disturb them 
without smoke, and you will want a 
brook near at hand to jumpinto. The 
same rusty-red bands, only occasionally 
slightly lighter—almost a dirty white, 
appear with them as with Carniolans. 


Dalmatians are curious, shining blue- 
black bees that play and chase each 
other like flies at the hive-entrances. 
They are not difficult to manage, and 
are splendid com gs bees. 
Carniola, Austria, July 4, 1888. 





BEE-WORK. 


Methods and Implements Used 
in the Apiary. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. P. HACHENBERG, M. D. 


The maximun standard of my apiary 
is about 100 colonies, but like the tide, 
it swells and recedes in number, not as 
the moon would have it, but the contin- 
gency of a Texas climate—its tempera- 
ture, aridity, the yield of honey pasture, 
etc. Bees multiply here rapidly, but 
they are often destroyed in the same 
ratio. The past spring I found my 
apiary cut down to about 60 colonies, 
many were destroyed by starvation and 
moth, some by the cold, and a few by 
solar heat, drowning the bees in their 
own honey; and in time of swarming 
many took flight to the woods. Many 
of these disastrous results might have 
been avoided by attention and labor ; 
but an old army officer like myself, made 
stiff and clumsy by age, and in Uncle 
Sam’s service, necessarily has to con- 
duct an apiary on a and a meth- 
od of his own. hen I made my de- 
but here as a bee-man, I went it strong. 
I put up a work-shop, honey-house and 
store-house, and spent alittle fortune to 
get together the whole stock and par- 
aphernalia of a first-class bee-establish- 





tricts. Moreover, several prominent 
Italian breeders have imported Cyprian 





theless many of my bee-friends thought 
I had extraordinary success. And so I 
had, when we take into consideration 
that I commenced about seven years 
ago with only three colonies, and bought 
none since. . 


How I began Bee-Keeping. 


About ten years I bought 10 col- 
onies with no cuteiedae whatever of 
the bee-business. I had an idea that 
bees would shift for themselves, and all 
that I had to do was to take honey from 
them ad libitum. Under this system, 
sow | all died but two colonies, and these 
had a remarkable history. I kept them 
in a dark chamber in my house (to keep 
them from being stolen) with a large 
auger-hole through the wall for the 
exit. Each colony was in two hive- 
stories, and as their location made it 
impossible to take honey from the hives, 
they become very strong, and finally 
made large clusters of comb with honey 
outside of the hive, inside of the house. 
For some time I cut from this comb all 
the honey we needed for table use. 
This was in the mountains of Texas 
about 50 miles from here, where | had 
tarried for a few years to heal up my 
lungs by the mountain ozone. 


How I moved my Bees. 


On my return to the vicinity of Aus- 
tin, I brought these two colonies with 
me, which had their habitation in rouzh 
boxes of my own make, admitting t1c2 
ventilation from all corners. I don’t 
believe that there is any thing in the 
annals of history that equals the rouzh 
usage that these bees got in their trans- 

rtation to this place. 1 nailed up the 

ttom of the hives with boards, and 
secured the stories with elias 
The question of favoring them with 
much breathing space was barely taken 
into consideration, perhaps for a lack of 
interest in a business I felt 1 did not 
understand, I moved them in a com- 
mon farm-wagon ten miles, over the 
roughest road in Texas, running over 
rocks of a prodigious size; and what was 
worse, [ then left them in their confine- 
ment, stored in a house on my ranch on 
the Perdanalis, for over two weeks. 
Then for 40 miles they were taken 
through the mountains to Austin, with 
such rough usage, even to break away 
some of the strips of the hives, liberat- 
ing some of the bees. Of course th 
promptly notified me of the break, wi 
the song into my ears, *‘ Stop that team.” 
To save horses, bees, and myself, [ at 
once repaired damages. 


When I got here, their music and ac- 
tivity was very mach subdued, and my 
rognosis of them was anything but 
avorable. I put them on stands and 
liberated them. Poor things! it was a 
painful interest to see them come out 
one by one, looking like crippled inva- 
lids of a hospital. n some took wing 
and appeared to locate their mysterious 
drop-down. I watched them with inter- 
est and sympathy, and I noticed in par- 
ticular that for a time they had lost all 
their combativeness. As I found that 
they survived the most cruel treatment 
(no doubt owing to the cool weather at 
the time, and the mixed arrangement of 
the comb), I concluded that I would try 
my luck again, but not as an ignoramus, 





ment. If my income was not always in 
keeping with my expenditures, never- 


but with the necessary intelligence for 
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the business. I at omee secured the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and some of 
the most reliable literature on the bee, 
and carefully read them. At the same 
time | added an Italian colony, making 
the three in number.- After I had afew 
swarms of this stock, I employed a bee- 
expert to transfer all my bees into the 
** Simplicity hive,” and to watch him to 
do other wonderful manipulation of the 
art. In another year had Italian 
queens introduced in the most of hives. 


Caring for the Bees. 


I soon found out that knowledge with 
attention worked well in this enterprise 
and in a few years I had more bees, and 
at times more honey, than I knew what 
to dowith. Every year I bought comb 
foundation without stint. Im 1885 I had 
incurred extra heavy expenses in laying 
in ares, and in return realized little 
or nothing. This rather took the fun 
out of the business. I then resolved 
that my three millions of subjects must 
work and board themselves. I stopped 
feeding them, but consolidated the weak, 
and gave them comb from the strong. 
I ceased supplying them with founda- 
tion, but had them to make their comb 
without foundation. All the assistance 
I gave them in this was to pencil with 
nice, hot wax, the inside upper piece of 
each frame as starters. Much time and 
labor I saved by discarding the use of 
the wire in frames, In short, I promis- 
ed my bees to give them a favorable and 
comfortable habitation—guard them 
from harm individually, as much as pos- 
sible, keep them strong and powerful to 
protect themselves, but otherwise the 
apiary must be self sustaining. Not 
only have I curtailed my expenses to the 
lowest notch ; but what was of greater 
importance in my case, was to bring the 
force of my labor to the same’ mark. 
Such a thing as hired bee-help is, per- 
haps, not known in this country. To 
carry out my plans, I enforeed a rigid 
system. 


Keeping a Record of each Colony. 


In the first place I discarded all slates, 
and have each hive (painted white) num- 
bered in bold, neat black figures. Ina 
large blank book, the number of pages, 
corresponded with those of the hives 

iving the age, condition and running 

istory of each colony. Any time a 
hive was examined, or any thing done 
to it, an entry of the transaction was 
made. The numbers on the bives were 
so arranged that they could nearly all 
be easily read from the honey-house. 
As this record was kept from the begin- 
ning, it is already a work of interest. 


A Bee-Veil for Perfect Protection. 


Of implements, | made a veil that 
would not impair vision by any net- 
work. 1 constructed one with a piece 
of mosquito-netting with a small, clear 

lass window 3x6 inches in front, to look 
hbrough. The glass was set in a tin 
frame, with holes around the outer mar- 
gin, to which the nettingis sewed. The 
veil is placed over a straw hat with a 
narrow brim, and fastened toit to keep 
it in place. In stooping, to keep the 
glass from dropping forward, it is se- 
cured to the neck by two pieces of 


strings. The netting is long enough to| fr. 


tuck the lower end under the vest. It 





is a perfect protection, and one can work 
with it with the facility that he could 
with the naked eye. will venture to 
say, if any bee-man will try the “ win- 
dow “he will long for nothing else in 
way of a bee-veil. 


A Handy Frame-Hook. 


Another good thing I got up is a hook 
to lift loaded combs out of a hive. Take 
a firm, thick, galvanized wire about 8 
inches long, and bend one end into a 
large round hook for the handle; flatten 
the end, for lifting wire nails out of the 
fames presently to bé described ; then 
bend the other end into a short angle of 
a sguare. With the short hook the 


if 


My frame-Hook. 


frames are taken out,the purchase being 
made inside of the frame. This small 
hook serves another very convenient 
thing, viz: I have the slats of my mats 
made by the thousand, and put them to- 
gether myself with copper wire. At the 
two ends of one side I leave a twisted 
loop of the wire, to receive this small 
hook in removing it. This is done with- 
out delay, and without breaking the 
slats. Mats put together with twine are 
a nuisance, and those of gum-cloth are 
not much better, as the bees make havoc 
with both of them. 


Swarm Catchers. 


To secure swarms I use two ordinary 
coffee bags, the opening of each being 
fastened to a firm wire ring. One is at- 











My Swarm Catcher. 


tached to a long pole, and the other to 2 
short one. I have likewise two hooks 
inserted in the end of long poles to cor- 
respond with each. 
here the bees cluster high up, very 
often even without the aid of a step- 
ladder, they can be readily secured with 
the long poles. As soon as the bees are 
in the bag, a twist of it will close it up, 
and without any loss of bees, it can be 
carried to any desired place, where an 
empty hive is ready to receive them. If 
I do not get the entireswarm at the first 
trial, I repeat the operation, until I have 
entirely secured them. 
If the queen is secured in the first 
operation, the remaining bees will mi- 
rate on their own accord to their new 
ome without any help, and even if they 
should return to their former hive, noth- 
ing would be lost. 


Keeping the Frames a certain distance 
Apart. 
There is a desideratum to have all the 


‘ames permanently fixed at equal dis- 
tances apart. Fora few years | used 
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the frames with metal-corners. [ like. 
wise d them on account of their 
ready displacement before fastened by 
the , and the extra labor they de. 
mand in putting them tegether, and 
afterwards to make good the results of 
their os mpeg re is one tri- 
fling merit in them, and that is, they do 
not adhere much about the tin—but the 
troublesome wax adhesion is not so 
much on the top as at the bottom and 
sides. I now use only the wooden 
frames, and even with them I made a 
special provision to secure their fixed 
locality, for several reasons. Instead of 
adjusting the frames at the stand, I do 
that preparatory at the honey-house. 
In moving the hive to the stand, no 
handling, or subsequent jarring, will 
displace the frames. All the combs are 
very likely to be built in proper regu- 
larity, thus saving frequent examination 
of the hive. The regular open space be- 
tween the comb will give the bees an 
advantage in their, warfare with the 
moth, and will prevent the bees them- 
selves from crowding the frames out of 
line! etc. . 
I have a measure made out of tin 
about one by fourteen inches long, with 
ten holes, to correspond with the ten 
frames of the hive. This measure is 
laid inside of the hive where the frames 
are to rest upon. Then with a punch, 
corresponding holes are made through 
the tin into the hive. Each of the ends 
of the upper pieces of the frames are 
perfo with the same punch, in a 
true line with the holes in the hive. 
Each frame is now readily retained in 
its proper = by dropping wire nails 
into the holes. 
Bee-Smokers. 


I have used and worn out different 
kinds of smokers, and found objections 
toallofthem. Their wantof durability 
—the smoke giving out at times when 
specially needed, and often they irritate 
the bees before they are subjugated, 
throwing them intoa belligerency that 
is transmitted to those not touched 
by the smoke. Itisa golden rule that 
bees are best handled with gentle ma- 
nipulation, and in the absence of all 
noise; the working and the rattling of a 
smoker, per se, surely is not the thing to 
meet this important axiom. 

I finally discarded all smokers now in 
use, and made one thatis so very sim- 

le, that I almost hesitate to bring it in- 

notice, notwithstanding it is the best 
Lever used. I make it thus: 


I take an old gallon paint-can with a 
handle fastened to one side, and running 
straight out. Then I have a circular 
tin lid from a lard can, about 14 inches 
in diameter; it likewise has a handle 
fastened on one side, leaving the other 
side smooth and even. The former is 
the “‘ smoker,” and the latter isa ‘‘ fan’ 
to regulate the fire. This smoker gives 
a large volume of smoke, and in opening 
a hive, if there is a favorable current 1n 
the air, the “deck ” is cleared instan- 
taneously. In a dead calm, the fan is 
used two or three times, with the same 
effect. Should there be a blaze in the 
can, lay the fan over it and it is immedi- 
ately extinguished, and by removing the 
fan a great volume of smoke follows. 

As there is no puffing and blowing to 
excite the ire of the bees, consequently 
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they never make fight with this smoker 
and with it you can e= the midst of 
the most vicious with perfect 
safety. ; 

Selling Honey-Vinegar. 


A few years ago honey sold here at a 
ruinously low price. I would not 
deviate from my fixed miminum price, 
I stored away the finest of my honey, 
and the rest i turned into wine and vin- 
egar, and made money by the operation. 
The vinegar I then sold: by the barrel 
as * Honey Vinegar,” which met with a 
ready sale, and soon I was not able to 
supply the demand. The market was 
created in this wise : 


I put up a few dozen bottles, and had 
them labeled in attractive colors. These 
bottles I_ distributed freely to physi- 
cians, and others of the city. This do- 
nation created a demand for the article 
at once. 


Making Honey-Vinegar. 


As this vinegar was favorably re- 
ceived, for invalids, table use, and for 
preserving fruit, I will give the process 
of making it : 

From the ca pings and the washin 
of honey-vessels, ¢ oths saturated wit 
honey, etc., make a clean solution of 
honey. If it needs more to give ita 
rich, saccharine taste,add such honey 
that may be objectionable for the mar- 
ket. Neversell poor,dirty-looking honey. 
After a perfect solution is made, put it 
through the percolator, to secure a pure, 
transparent fluid, Now acidulate the 
solution with a small quantity of chem- 
ically pure acetic acid. is acetic 
acid is a chemical, concentrated vinegar, 
- in this connection is perfectly harm- 
ess. 

The acid will promptly bring the sol- 
utionof honey into acetic fomentation. 
After this is effected, add about half an 
ounce of pure alcohol to the gallon. 
This will bring about a vinous fomenta- 
tion, and develops the acetic ether, 
which gives the honey-vinegar such an 
excellent body. Without it, it would 
taste course and flat, with no body 
about it but a burning acidity, so com- 
mon in poor and ordinary vinegar. 


Marketing the Honey. 


I find a ready sale for my honey in 
Austin, and if I command the highest 
pees for it, itis because I furnish the 

nest honey in the market. Yesterday 
(July 17)1 took 100 pounds out of one 

ive, the half it had, and sold it to my 
grocer at 10 cents fae oparg while 
country honey was a drug in the market 
at 6 cents per pound. 

I will cheerfully submit my process of 
purifying and clarifying my honey for 
the market. It is as follows : 

_ Taking advantage of the fact that it 
1s difficult to retain honey in almost any 
vessel except glass, I made a percola- 
tor (a) of a very fine, close muslin, six 
feet long, with an opening of about 16 
inches in diameter, gradually coming to 
a point, large : re to hold about 100 
pounds of ex honey. This cloth 
18 80 fine and close, that when moist it 
can be made to retain air like a bladder. 
The honey that oozes through the cloth 
is a trans nt, crystal-like fluid, and 





Orne” wt trictly speaking, is 
operation, stric 

not one of straining, a la ion, 
lea honey and ing else to 


pons. process is one of exosmosis 
avored by a pressure of its own weight. 














REFERENCES.—a, isa cone percolator made of 
muslin, through whieh the oozes into the 
receptacle b, which has a faucet h 
draw off the honey into jars. ¢, is the 4 for the 
honey can. 4d, is a pulley wheel to up and raise 
the percolator. ¢, represents a jar of honey being 
hasin in, tho colline, threcekuiie Ghbrere pusees, 

n ng, throu 
holding the percolator in place. 


I have only to say to = enterprising 
bee brethren, it; but do not Jet your 
success in producing wonderfully tine 
honey, tempt you to extortion, but kee 
yourself to a reasonable and dignifie 
oe for your honey, and go hand in 

and with the fair reputation of your 
articles. 

Austin, Texas. 
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QUEENLESSNESS. 


Will Removing the Queen, in- 
crease the Honey Yield? 











Written for the Country Gentleman 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Quite a number of bee keepers assert 
that more honey can be secured by re- 
moving the queen about three weeks 
previous to the close of the honey har- 


vest. 

The theory is, that gg the pro- 
duction of brood turns the energies of 
the bees entirely into rns : 
besides this, no honey is used in feeding 
the brood. Mr. F. Cheshire says that 
the rearing of a bee, from the egg to 
maturity, costs a colony the equivalent 
of four cells of honey ; and it is only be- 
cause a bee, in a fair yield, is able to re- 
quite the colony with many times its 
cost, that a aene population means sur- 

lus; but if this large population is 

rought upon the stage after the har- 
vest is over, it becomes a consuming 
instead of a producing population. 

Removal of the queen also prevents 
increase, which, in out apiaries, is es- 
pecially desirable. When the bee-keep- 





in 4 Clear jar it looks so pure, that one is 









refers. honey to pa, the ven- 
on of swarming is quite le. In 
some localities and seasons the ape | 
flow is early and of short duration, an 
if the bees turn their energiesin the 
direction of swarming, but little sur- 
plus is secured. 

When a queen is removed, a frame of 
brood covered with bees is usually taken 
with her, and they are put in a small 
hive, where they are until the time 
arrives for their return. After her re- 
moval, if prepara for swarming 
have not a 
the old hive, queen-cells will at once be 
started, and the bees thus endeavor to 
retrieve their loss. At the end of eight 
or nine days the queen-cells must be cut 
out and the bees given a frame of eggs 
or unsealed brood, from which they can 
start another batch of cells. Just before 
this lot of cells hatch (in eight or nine 
days), they must be cut out, and anotber 
comb of brood given. This method of 
management must be continued as long 
as the colony is left queenless, because, 
if hopelessly qu the bees seem to 
lose courage ; they must have a queen 
or the hope of one. 

The small hive containing the remov- 
ed bees and queen is sometimes placed 
upon top of the old hive,and when they 
are returned, the bees that have learned 
to recognize the u = hive as their 
home, will, upon finding it gone, gather 
ina cluster upon the top of the hive, 
where they will remain a short time, 
and then take up aline of march down 
over the front of the hive to the en- 
trance, and join the parent colony again. 

It will be seen that this method of re- 
moving the queen entails considerable 
labor, and is, we think, not advisable, 
unless to prevent swarming, as the pro- 
duction of brood can be greatly curtailed 
by contracting the brood-nest, which is 
a short and simple operation, requiring 
very little work. 

The method of eponty | the queen, 
that strikes us the most favorably, is 
that of allowing the bees to swarm, then 
removing and destroying the old queen, 
allowing the bees to return, and then, 
at the sixth or seventh day, cutting ont 
all the queen-cells except one. This 
prevents increase, deprives the colony 
of a laying roe for about eighteen 
days, besides furnishing it with a young 


queen. 
Flint, Mich. 


THE SEASON. 


Hiving Swarms—Ants in the 
Apiary—Bloom, etc. 
Written for the Western Plowman 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 








it is an old axiom that in order to ob- 
tain a good honey crop. Ps must keep 
all colonies strong. ut this is much 
easier said than done. As well might 
it be said that to obtain a good crop of 
corn, you must have plenty of stalks, 
of the right size and at the right time. 
We cannot make the weather and so 
many other necessary conditions to pro- 
ducé bees in abundance, that we have 





er has a large number of colonies, and 


to do the best we can. 
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Then, too, it is not always thatstrong 
colonies produce a g crop of honey, 
for did we not have booming colonies 
last year, and not a pound of honey ? 
This year the cold, wet, stormy weather 
has been very detrimental to the breed- 
ing up of weak colonies, and most of 
them were weak when they came out of 
the cellar. Though we to com- 
mence feeding at once, owing to the 
short supplies, and keptit up till fruit 
bloom, still they increased but slowly. 

The season is Tully three weeks late, 
and we may expect it to last so much 
longer, and can certainly nope that it 
will yet prove a good year for bee-keep- 
ing. Then, too, the weather that has 
been so unfavorable to the bees has been 
just the thing for the honey-producing 
plants. A good stand of white clover 
18 springing up almost everywhere, and 
though this will not bloom much this 
year, it is a promising sign for years. 

Our honey plants are coming along 
finely. I have three acres of sweet 
cloverin one patch that is now as tall 
as one’s head, and will be immense 
when it comes into bloom. The Chap- 
man honey-plants that I nursed so ten- 
derly in the house a year ago, did not 
bloom last year, as expected, but they 
are very thrifty now and will likely 
bloom this month, and I well then be 
able to form some idea of them as a 
honey-plant. 


What to do with Second Swarms. 


There are likely to be many second 
swarms this year, and what to do with 
these often perplexes the inexperienced. 
1 like these late, second swarmings, not 
to put into hives by themselves and 
starve the coming winter, but to help 
weak colonies or to replace inferior 
queens. If you have any colonies weak 
at this time, it is almost a sure sign 
that the queens are worthless. 

Now when your second swarms come 
out, hive them in any convenient box 
without a bottom. Then go to any 
weak or queenless colony, and, after 
smoking them, shake them off the 
frames in front of their hives on a sheet, 
and if there is any worker brood in the 
combs, it is a pretty sure sign that they 
have a queen—find and kill her. Now 
get your box and shake the second 
swarm out, and let all march back to 
the hive together. Should they be in- 
clined to fight, give them a good smok- 
ing with your smoker. If the bees are 
very cross, it is a good plan to sprinkle 
them liberally with water sweetened 
with sugar, not honey, as it is apt to 
draw robbers and make things worse. 


Hiving Swarms. 


Much difficulty is experienced b 
some in hiving swarms, and muc 
bundling up in hot weather is indulged 
in, and the awkward manner in which 
the bees are handled produces man 
stings. Much of this can be avoided. 
When the swarm issues, go to the hive 
and see if you cannot catch the queen 
when she comes out. Usually she can 
be found a few feet from the hive, try- 
ing to fy, or acluster of workers may 
be about her. Have alittle wire cage 
ready, made by wrapping a small piece 
of green wire cloth around a broom 
stick and one end bent shut. When you 
see the queen, place the open end of 
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the cage gently over her. She will at 
once run up into it, and now close up 
the cage with any convenient stopper. 

The bees are, Pps all in the air 
by this time. ow remove the hive 
from which the swarm has issued, to a 
new location, and place the one you 
wish the bees to oecupy in place of the 
one removed. Now your queen in 
the cage on top of the frames, and cover 
over with mats or he te to confine 
the bees tothe main hive. About this 
time the swarm will have missed their 
queen, and will begin to conclude that 
“ There’s no place like home,” and will 
atonce proceed to return, and thus hive 
themselves just where you want them. 


But suppose you do not find the 
queen ? then just wait till they settle on 
some convenient branch. Do not be in 
any hurry, but wait till they become 
quiet. Now remove the hive of the col- 
ony that has swarmed, as before, and 
place the empty one in its place. Get a 
ladder, cut off the limb, if a small one 
and of no particular value, and if on a 
high tree, let the branch, bees and all, 
down gently by means of a rope. Carry 
the bees to the hive and shake them off 
on a sheet in front. Usually they will 
march in readily, but should they show 
signs of clustering on the outside, take 
a small twig and serape them down. 

See that nearly all the bees go into 
the hives, otherwise the queen may be 
out and in due time they may be expect- 
ed to leave for the woods: Should the 
swarms settle on a valuable tree that 
hg do not like to mutilate, they may 

e shaken into a basket or box, and car- 
ried to the hive. It also sometimes 
happens that they alight on fence-posts 
or in the crotch of large trees, where it 
is difficult to get them. In such cases 
one can usually dip off a partof them 
with a common tin dipper, and carry to 
the hive, and the balance can be driven 
either to the hive, or some place where 
they can be secured with a good smoke. 


Ants and Roaches in the Apiary. 


Of all the annoyances about an apiary, 
ants are perhaps the worst. Often 
when putting on cases, one will find 
their nests in the warm places directly 
over the bees, under the mat or an 
convenient place. When disturbed, 
they at onces spread over everything, 
and if they get among the bees, they 
make them very cross. 

.The little red and black ants are the 
worst, because the more common, but 
the big black ant is not to be despised. 
I do not think they do any harm to the 
bees or that they steal any honey from 
them, but they are certainly a great 
nuisance. Salt has often been recom- 
mended to drive them away, but I have 
found that they will make their nests 
right in the salt, and they seem to 
rather like it. 

Roaches are also a great riuisance, but 
if hives are kept tig t-fitting, they are 
more easily guarded against. 

The best remedy for ants that I have 
found is a little kerosene oil in and old 
fruit can, and ap ly it sparingly on 
them, and where tbe rt nests are, with 
an old paint brush. This will kill them, 
but should be used very sparingly, as 
the bees dislike it greatly, and it would 
probably kill them if used carelessly. 

Milan, Ill., July, 1888. 





YELLOW JACKETS. 
How to Destroy Vespa Arenaria, 
or so-called Yellow Jackets. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HENRY K. STALEY. 





Many are the various ways that have 
been promulgated for the eradication of 
this stinging insect when its ire is up. 

The yellow-jacket, albeit it has many 
good qualities, yet tosome aetple itisa 
nuisance and a pest ; at least often so to 
the grape-growers—when its waxy dom- 
icile is incased in his vinegard—for they 
nonchalantly linger after feminines, 
which causes them to be scared and to 

ut a good amount of terra firma be- 
ween it (the vineyard) and the house. 
It is probably this diminutive rascal 
that helps to puncture our sound grapes, 
and thereby make enticing holes for the 
bee to put in its slender proboscis and 
- up the juice, that nil may be lost. 
The bees, in turn, by following out the 
old aphorism, have the voided rheum of 
angered grape- growers spat upon them; 
but it cannot cover up there “ little car- 
casses and keep them down forever ;” 
for the ** Bee-Keepers Union ” is firm, 
and twirls the whip of justice. The 
bee-keeper and. grape-grower should 
ever be onthe alert to destroy this in- 
sect, which by doing mischief causes 
blame to be cast at the innocent, is my 
idea. 

It is a great bother to the apiarist 
when too near his apairy ; for, many an 
hour of needed quietude are the guard 
bees kept on the qui vive for the yellow 
jacket theives. I have seen them enter 
the hive, and in all probablities they 
went away full. I have tried many 
ways of getting rid of this nuisance, 
such as pouring hot water down their 
exit hole, which was the means of rais- 
ing their choler. and bringing them out 
by the hundreds, fired mad, bent on 
destruction ; smoking them and also try- 
ing to smother them, but-in no case 
have [ completely eradicated them 
without being stung; for, unlike the 
honey-bee, they stick ona person, and 
craw] up one’s breeches and down bis 
back ; so that even if he has completely 
devastated their nests. he may be made 
the recipient of a terrible stinger an hour 
or two afterward—when not cogitating 
about them—from a yellow-jacket in 
hoe among his clothes that will send 
him skedaddling over the meadow or 
field to his home for some soothing 
panacea—for I tell you a yellow jackets 
sting, although petite, is felt! 

Now the mode of eradicating a nest 
of yellow-jackets without being /it/en 
and exhausted is this: 

About four or five feet from the 
hiatus of the waxy domicile, rear 4 
brush pile, by gathering up all the old 
brush lying around which ought to be 
consumed by fire anyhow ;.and then 
leave it remain there until night with 
its encompassing arms environs all. 
Now let your mind be nonchalant anent 
them until Phoebus’ fiery steeds shall 
have waded etn into the waters 
beyond the western hills, and he (Phoe- 


bus) shall have allayed his steaming ax- 
les with gelid ; or let it be that hour 
whieh the following passage 
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describes, when ** Comus”’ speaks after 
this manner : , 
The star that bids the sh fold, 
Now the top of Heav’n nePh wold 3 
And the guided Car of Da 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Alantic stream ; 
And the slope Sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole ; 
Pacing toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in the East, 


Moreover, let it be in that part of the 
month when the moon is plethoric, and 
the tide high ; also let it be that hour of 
night before the moon shall have reared 
his full golden face above the horizon ; 
or let it be in that part of the month 
when you Gan see the new moon, “* wi’ 
the old moon in‘ her arms,” for little 
reflected light is then cast from that 
defunct planet or satellite upon this 
mundane globe. The darker the night 
the better, even if it is as dark as the 
shades of Erubus or black as the atmos- 
phere under the * sooty flag of Acher- 
on,” where many hosts of defunct 
Romans were supposed to trudge. 

Supposing, now, everything is in read- 
iness according to the preceding pro- 
visions, it is time to go forth to do bat- 
tle with your enemies, and go it like the 
“ Gilbraltar of Chicamauga !” Ln the first 
place, ignite your brush-pile and let it 

et a good start before you excite the 
inmates of the waxy - Interim, 
procure a brace of base-ball bats or 
clubs, and beat the terra firma where 
the nest is. This racket on the outside 
will soon bring up the inquisitive little 
fellows, which, pa into tne terrible 
darkness, will discern the light-givin 
fire, and without more ado, into it wi 
dart and be cremated—yes, stinger and 
all, for the whole includes the part. 


Keep on pounding until you trow they 
are nearly all out, when the nest should 
(if convient) be dug up and twirled into 
the fire so as to avoid any ripe capped 
yellow-jacket brood from espying the 
glowing Eye of Day. 

This is a neat, easy, quick and effica- 
cious way. lf you have them in your 
Vicinity, try this plan, and instead of 
being assiduously harassed by them, 
like Cato was with the Carthagenians, 
when he said ** Delenda est Karthago,” 
you will soon have your enemy hors de 
combat, and able to pour his own ashes 
— into his own hole and fertilize the 

ll. 

Pleasant Ridge, O. 





BEE-STINGS. 


What Becomes of the Part left 
in the Flesh ? 








Written for Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK.: 





I am requested by a subscriber to 
Gleanings to explain how the bee-sting 
is removed from one’s skin when broken 
off in the act of stinging. He suggests 
that, if it does not work out, it must be 
absorbed by the system; in which case 
he thinks that some bee-keepers must 
be largely composed of stings. 
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epidermis, and the inner true skin, or 
corium, also called cutis vera. The oat- 
er skin is made up of what is known as 
scaly, or pavement epithelium; that is, 
it eonsists of innumerable minute over- 
lapping scales. The inner scales con- 
tain | genre in their substance, and 
thus the color of skin. The albino has 


no pigment, and hence his skin is trans- 


parent, and looks pinkish, as we look 
right throngh and’ see sninute blood- 
vessels filled with blood. The inner 


skin consists of an outer part, which, 
like the cuticle, has no nerves, and so is 
not sensitive.to pain or touch. This is 
made up of white fibrous tissue and 
small involuntary muscles that contract 
if the skin is chilled,and drawing the 
skin away from about the hairs forms 
the well-known “‘ goose flesh.” Beneath 
this layer, which is known as the reticu- 
lum, because of its intercrossing fibers, 
is the papillary layer. This is the very 
inner part of the skin. It takes its 
name from the fact that little teat-like 
processes —papillz —push up 


on the inside of our hands are but the 
elevations of these papillz. Into these 
ae from beneath come nerves and 

lood-vessels. Thus from here comes 
all nourishment to the outer skin ; and 
here is the sensitive part of the skin. 
Thus, a bee to hurt us must push its 
sting through the cuticle and reticulated 
part of the corium til] it pierces the 
papille, where the blood receives the 
poison, and the nerves twinge with its 
venom. 


Now, as we understood the anatomy 
of the skin we can see how the sting, if 
broken off in the skin, is loosened and 
liberated. The scaly, or outer skin,,is 
constantly being worn off. When we 
bathe, the water often is clouded with 
these minute scales. The snake sheds 
its scales once a year; but we are doing 
it allthe time. As these scales are con- 
stantly wearing off, any minute portion 
of sting which is held in them is also 
worn off and separated from the Bony. 
Even if a small portion of a sting is 
caught by the reticulum, the part would 
probably suppurate and loosen the sting, 
as is done with slivers that enter and 
are caught and held in the skin. We 
thus see that a bee-keeper is not made 
up of stings, by any means. 


In case of porcupine quills, which are 
barbed like a bee's sae ey are thrust 
through into the muscle, so that every 
move of the muscle pushes them ; and 
as they cannot go back, they are pushed 
on. Thus a porcupine quill my pass 
some distance through the unlucky an- 
imal which has caught them in its tis- 


sues. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


—- 





Convention Notices. 





t@ The Darke County Bee-Keepers’ Soci- 
ety will hold a basket meeting on the Green- 
ville Fair Grounds, on Friday, Sept. 7, 1888.. 

i J. A. Rog, Sec. 





ainst the |* 
outer part of the shin. The ridges seen |. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


oe 


1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 14.—Colorado State, are. Colo. 
J.M. Glare. .. Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 21.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W.Wis., at Leaf River, Ils. 
D. A. Fuller, See., Valley, Lils. 


Aug. 27.—#tark County, at Canton, 0. 
os Mark ‘thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Sept. 8.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. , Sec., Harford, Pa. 


Oct. 3-5.—North Ameri at Col oO. 
W 7. Watebineom, Sec. Fiint, Mich. 
Dec. —.—Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
H. D. ‘Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
t@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— Eb. 
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Bees are Doing Well.—Charles D. 
Barber, Stockton, N. Y., on July 27, says : 


lt is very warm here at present. My bees 
have stored more honey in the past ten days 
than they did in twenty days before. They 
are doing very well. I have increased them 
from 2 colonies to 8, and all are good ones. 





Wet Weatherand Cool Nights. 
—S. W. Rich, Hobart, N. Y., on July 28, 
1888, says: 

Bees are not doing very well here this 
year. 1 do not think that we will have over 


one-half acrop. The trouble here has 
too cool nights and too much wet weather. 





No Surplus Taken Vet.—Mr. John 
Peters, Eldora, lowa, on July 25, 1888, says: 


It is extremely wet and cold here. Bees 
have gathered enough to build up on, and to 
keep up breeding, but I have taken no sur- 
= yet. The clover has not yet come into 

loom. I sowed some Alsike clover, but the 
oats were so rank, and are down so badly, 
that the bees cannot get at the clover. 





Mardly an Average Crop.—B. F. 
Little, Brush Creek, Iowa, on July 28, 1888, 
writes : 


The weather is warm, and the bees are 
doing fairly well. Basswood is —— a 
failure. hite clover is in bloom yet, but 
the flow of honey is not excessive. The 
crop will hardly be up to the average, unless 
the fall honey-flow is extra good. I me 
eat many pew members will join the 

nion. 





White Clover Vielded Well.— 
Thos. O. Hines, Anamosa, lowa, on July 28, 


1888, says: 

This season is a good one for the little 
honey-gatherers, if we only had them to 
gather it. Fully 75 per cent. of the bees 
were lost last spring in this locality, b 
dwindling. There were but few days until 
May 20, that bees could fly ; so what sur- 
vived were so weak that they built up 
slowly, and when the fruit-bloom came, we 





Ge The fall meeting of the Northwestern 
Tilinois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 





The skin consists of two layers—the 
outer scarf skin, or cuticle, ae ‘called 


Keepers’ Association will be held on Aug. 21, 
1888, at Leaf River, lils. D. A. Fuuumr, Sec. 


had but few bees to work on it. White 
| clover yielded well, and they are still get- 
ting honey from various plants. lowa 
| honey will not overstock the market this 
season. 
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No White Clover to Bloom.—A. 
1888, writes : 


This is the poorest of poor bee-seasons 
here. The dry, hot weather of last year in- 
jured the white clover so badly that there 
was none to bloom this year of any conse- 
quence. It looks now just like it does early 
in the spring, when it is beginning to start 
up nicely ; and as white clover is our main 
honey source, the bees are not doing any- 
thing, for there is no other bloom of any 
consequence. The bees are not. gathering 
any more honey than is n to live on, 
and we will have no surplus here, unless we 
have rain sufficient for fall bloom. If this 
fails, bees will have to be fed again for the 
winter, or they will starve. The outlook is 
gloomy indeed. 





Expecting a Fall Vield.—Mr. Levi 
Reichard, of Ellison Bay, Wis., on July 27, 
1888, writes : 


On Oct. 27, 1887, I put 6 colonies into the 
cellar, and on April 25 I put them on the 
summer stands again. One colony had lost 
its queen, and one had the diarrhea prett 
badly, so 1 united the queenless ond sie 
ones, but they are weak yet; the rest are 
doing just fairly well, and now it is too dry 
todo much. They have stored about 35 lbs. 
of surplus honey all together, from raspber- 
ry bloom. The basswood has no bloom, for 
some reason, but I have 144 acres of buck- 
wheat, and there will be plenty of golden- 
rod and asters this fall. 





Bees Have Done but Little.—Dr. 
H. J. Scoles, Knoxville, lowa,on July 25, 
1888, writes : 


Bees have done but little here this sum- 
mer. anes fruit-bloom they could scarcely 
get out of the hives, on account of the cold 
and disagreeable weather. IL had to feed 
them up to white clover bloom, and that 
yields but little nectar. We then hoped for 
the linden, but, alas, our hopes were vain ; 
there was but little bloom, so that if we do 
not get a fall flow (of which I do not see 
much prospect), the bees will hardiy have 
enough stores to carry them through the 
coming winter. 





Thousands Wanted for the 
Union.—W. Addenbrook, North Prairie, 
Wis., on July 28, 1888, writes : 


I send you my annual subscription for the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. I should feel more 
satisfied if we gd had members amount- 
ing to thousands instead of hundreds, as 1 
think that if 1 could not spare a dollar to 
defend any paren that I was engaged in, I 
would quit the business, and let some one 
with more brains attend to it. 


————__- + —~ re 


Large Fall Honey-Flow Ex- 
pected.—S. J. Youngman, Lakeview, 
Mich., on July 24, 1888, writes : 


As I predicted in my letter of June 2, 
there was but little basswood honey, con- 
sequently we have had no honey from an 
other source but the white and Alsike 
clovers, and mostly from the latter. I built 
up my bees to very large colonies, having 
three hives, Langstroth size, one above the 
other, and I have taken 4 gallons of ex- 
tracted honey per beet and have had but 
2swarms. Iam expecting a large 6! of 
fall honey, as there is both early and late 
sown buckwheat, and the bees have already 
commenced to work from that source. In 
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|eonsegquence of the extreme drouth, the 
R. Simpson, of State Line, Ind., on July 24+ 


bees have bred but little, seeming to care 
little about swarming, unless confined in 
small. quarters. under such condi- 
tions have swarmed considerably, but have 
yielded no honey to their owners. Although 
no large amount of rain has fallen, the at- 
mospheric conditions seems to be right for a 
honey-fiow, and the bees are humming joy- 
ously, and are working with great vigor. 
But the season is too far advanced for a 
successful year with bees. Honey will 
again be scarce, and bring a good price. 





Sterile Queens, ete.—Edward C. 


Luce, Hillsboro, Oregon, July 23, 1888, 
says: 


I noticed on page 452 an item from Mr. C. 
A. Pardee, about a sterile queen. I re- 
moved a queen on July 19, affected in a like 
manner. Bees have stored some surplus 
from white clover, when it did not rain, it 
being the only good honey-plant that we 
have. I have 8 colonies of bees in Sim- 
mtg! hives. Lam 15 of age, and I 

ave transferred 10 colonies of bees for 
neighbors and my father, besides doing 
other work. 





Rearing Brood Rapidly, etc.— 
J. O. Shearman, New Richmond, Mich., 
on July 28, 1888, says: 


Bees have done but little with honey here. 
Clover was a failure on account of unfavor- 
able weather. Basswood was short and 
sweet ; I got some, but no finished sections. 
The bees are getting some fall honey now. 
bees have reared brood at a tremendous 
rate, as there is just about enough honey 
coming in to breed fast, and not any to 
store for surplus; therefore my colonies 
have increased more than usual. 





Preventing Bee-Stings--Honey 
Prospects.—Mr. Wm. Malone, Newbern, 
lowa, on July 26, 1888, writes : 


I have tried helding my breath to prevent 
bee-stings while putting my hand between 
two combs one cool morning. I did not 
hold my breath very long, I can assure you. 
The first conclusion 1 arrived at was, that 
there was one fool that was not dead yet. If 
any one thinks that the fools are all dead, 
just try the experiment once, and I think 
you will be satisfied. 

There is not much honey yet. I have 
taken only 500 bare from 46 colonies, 
spring count, and 1 inereased them to 75 
colonies. If August does not give us any 
honey, we will be “left” this year. The 
premnests are good for August, and we will 
a in hopes, even if wedo not get the 

oney. 





Good Report from Texas.—W. 8S. 
Douglass, Lexington, Tex., on July 28, 1888, 
says: 


Bees have done better in Texas this year 
than they have for 5 or6 years. Every bee- 
keeper has some honey for sale. One 
county alone produced 100,000 pounds of 
honey ; and one man in Williamson county 


y | had 20,000 pounds. Comb honey is sellin 


for from 10 to 1244 cents; extracted from 

to 8 cents per pound. I in the spring 
with 36 colonies, and increased them to 51, 
by natural swarming. I have sold some 
honey at 12 cents, and I have a great deal 
more to take out of the hives. I have tried 
several different kinds of hives, andi am 
now going to adopt the Langstroth. I be- 
lieve it is the best for producing either comb 





or extracted honey. 








Homey from Corn, etc.—Willian 
Crouley, Redwood Falls, Minn., on July 3, 
1888, writes : 


The linden yielded the first honey here 
on July 15, and will close about Auy. 1. | 
expect to get about 1,800 pounds of linden 
honey, nearly one-half of itin one-pound 
sections, from 47 colonies, spring count, and 
2 queenless ones, which were not much 

than nuclei. It took so long to get 
my colonies queened. Bees did not build 
up much here until the middle of June, on 
account of the cold, wet spring. Part of 
them were not in a condition to take advan- 
tage of the honey-flow. 1 was obliged to do 
some feeding, and pack them on the sum- 
mer stands. in order to bring them through. 
As near as I can learn, about three-fifths of 
the bees in this region perished during the 
winter and spring. My bees work ver 
diligently on corn ; they did not desert it 
for basswood. I have had only 4 natural 
swarms this season. I expect a moderate 
honey-flow from now until frost, as we are 
having an abundance of rain, and all kinds 
of vegetation has a rank growth. 





Full Treasury a Safe-Guard.— 
A. 8. Goodrich, Worthington, Ohio, on July 
30, 1888, writes : 


Here is my dollar and my vote. I live in 
a locality where 1 never will be troubled 
by my neighbors or the public, therefore I 
do not expect to be benefited by the Union, 
but I feel it a duty to ‘cast in my mite” to 
assist those who are not so favorably sit- 
uated, and to sustain an honorable pursuit. 
It is very strange that so few respond to the 
call. If one-half of the bee-keepers in the 
United States would join the Union, it 
would fill our treasury so full that they 
would never need another assessment, and 
we would be able to kill all opposition “ too 
dead to skin.” 





Bee-Culture in Arizona.—Mess's. 
Harmon & Skinner, Zenos, Arizona, on July 
25, 1888, write : 


Bees are doing fairly well here. We have 
taken 520 gallons of honey, and have about 
60 gallons more ready to take off. Our first 
extracting was entirely unfit for table use. 
We began with 32 colonies in good condi- 
tion, and about the same number that were 
rather weak. We have purchased some, 
increased some by dividing, and by natural 
swarming, and now we have 120 colonies, 
mostly in good condition. 





Honey Coming in Slowly.—®. L. 
Spencer, Little Genesee, N. Y., on July 2, 
1888, says : 


Here we are having a very cold season, 
especially the nights are cold. Bees have 
been getting a little Pm 3 for some time, 
but it comes in very slow y: Colonies are 
very strong. 1 send $1.00 for membership- 
fee tothe Union. It seems to me that the 
bee-keepers of the United States are not 
—— own interests, in not joln- 
ng 





The Convention. — The pampbiet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, I!ls., is 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 2% cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 
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Business Biotices. 


If You Live near one post office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our*list. 
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Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is ane saad 
safe costs but 5 cents. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 434x434 and 544x54. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mai! you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bez JOURNAL. 


Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must be sent by ex- 
press. 


Apiary Register.— All who intend to 





advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 


CLUBBING LIST. 





Cork for Winter Packing.—lIts 





Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 


Size A. Size B. Size C. 
250 Labels............. — $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.. ........ ..200 300 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 


gw@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





A Modern BEE-FARM, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man, By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 





-- 





be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ...... ... $100 
“ 100 colonies (220 pages) . 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 


containing the faces of 131 representative | tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, | We supply the seed at the following prices : 
will be sent with the Bez JouRNAL for one, “—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per pound | * 


bers and $3.00. 


‘SEED at the following prices: One 
| ounce, 40 cents ; 


** *"' “195! sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
“ 200 colonies (420 pages) ........ ..... 150 thinned out and re-set. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 


4 ounces, $1; 44 pound, 


$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 





Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cul- 


ilcer = and weidiven Market. 


We Club the American Bee Jowrnal nnd Ge. 
for a year, with any of the following papers; HONE L rad tage Fancy whi 1-lb. seo- 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST | oes, (3815, Toe ibe — .,,10@1¢.;” back: 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given | 40!E ail we can to reduce room for 
in the first column. One year’s subscription Ries 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent | May 21. 28 & 20 W EieHwAy, eas Duane 6t. 
with each order for another paper or book: SAN FRANCISCO. 
Price of both. Club! HONEY.—W extra 
The American Bee Journal acces fm ie: s eanber’ 60 tie: = white to caus 
and Gleanings in Bec Culture....-290.... 1 75 Orgp fre emali, the cxtimates being an average crop. 
Bee- Keepers’ ¢ Guide. errr anciree eb 1 40 | June 18. O. B. SMITH & CO., 428 Front 8t. 
| nay eng Review.....---- 150.... 140 DETROIT. 
turist ..............1 75....-160 
Bee Journal... .... 200... 180) , BONBY Dost white i Lpound sections, te. No 
Canadian Honey Produser...2 40.... 1 30 unis eae 236230. “Supply on 
The 8 papers.. . 565.... 500 July 230. Toe an Branch, Mich. 
meh Goethe Mee... aiewrsk oe ¢ oe pS "Se. per Tin 
Bees oney ewman)... ooee We get 15¢. @ small f 
Binder Soe Am. Boo Jouraal..1 90... 35 bows ay a | i ieee 3 fo or of grades. et. tracted eat 
Root's & B C of Be 2 26.... 210 for the a pve pee an sufficient of the old crop 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 1 30 | Jun. 30. 7 By douth Water Bt. 
Heddon’s book, “Success, 150.. 140 NEw YORK. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 1°75.... 72 HONEY— PIES, 
Fea ea ee e500... 18 | Mae yeaney abe, Nowlin fat white ibe, Nog te 
Hise coPicceetss Wak ten: 160| Suimescs Soe Somaru St ae 
sae pe or Vv . se or 
History of ional Society..1 50.... 1 25 


BEmaWA Duil at 2344@ 240. 
Jun. 15. F.G. 8TROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—No white clover left in this market. 
Dark slow sale at 8@10c. Bxtracted ready sale on 
arrival. New crop will meet with good demand. 


ee —22¢. 
ug. 2. 8. T. FISH & CO., 180 8. Water 8t, 


CINCINNAT . 


HONEY.—We quote extracted 5@ . 
- which demand is fair. Comb Honey iseiben” 


d slow 
BRESWAX.—Deman, a is gooe~ 22¢c. Ib. f 
00d to choice yellow, on arrival. _ a na 
July 11. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av 


MILWAUKEE. 
INEY.—Choice white won, ¥-—~ 9 Le oy 3 
hite in 


n cont tnd pails. 04a 106. 
ceca ‘De and good for 
extracted, but dull = comb, 

BEKS 


July 2. eee. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
DENVER. 

HONEY.—Best white i-lb. sections, 14@15c.; 2-Ib. 
sections. "30 a 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—20@ 
Jun, 25. J.M. POEARK & CO., 1408 Fifteenth Bt. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—We quote: 1-Ib. sections, not glassed, 
at 18¢.: 2-Ib. sections and dark ones, also extracted, 
is not in demand. New honey is arriving freely, with 
afairdemand. This part of the State is favored 
with half a crop. 
BEES W AX.— None in market. 


July 20. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


BOSTON 


Peg HL —We quote: 1-Ib. sections, 14@16c.; 2- 
sections, 12@!3c. New Florida extracted, S@oe. 


Sales are very dull. ‘ 
PLEY. 57 Cheatham Street. 


HS W AX.—25 cts. 
July 5 BLAKE & 
BAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— We quote : Choice new extracted, 5 to 

5ic.; amber to light amber, 44@4%{c. Choice comb 
in 1-lb. sections, 13@14¢.; 2lbs., 12@13c. Arrivals 
are small, as apiarists are re holding back. Prices are 
conside ig 

BEES W AX — is@220. 
Jun. 25. SCHACHT & LEMCEB, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONE Y.—We quote: White 1-ibs., unglassed, 15c. 
1-lb., white, glassed, 14¢.; dark, 1-lb., 2c. less. Cail. 
fornia, 2-Ibs., comb, white, ise. Extracted, 7c. Con- 
siderable old honey is in this market. No new yet 
in. Sales are very slow. 

BEESW AX.—None on the market. 


June 9% CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th &Wainut. 


8ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.- We quote: Bxtracted, dark, 4@4%c. 
bright, 5@5}<c.; in cans, 7T@8C. Comb, white shoves 
in prime condition, 13}¢@15e.; datk, 11}44@12% cts.— 
Mashet quiet and demand fair, owing to the warm 





‘ for bag and postage. 


eather 
BEES WAX.—220. for 
July 26. D.G.T TT & CO., Commercial t. 
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Conventions.—The time for holding 


Bee-Keepers’ Conventions will soon be 
here, and we cannot give any better advice 
than this: Let each one attend who can 
do so, and take part in making these meet- 
ings interesting and instructive. If you 
have not already obtained the “ Bee-Keep- 
er’s Convention Hand-Book,” do so at once 
to post yourself up on how to conduct such 
meetings correctly. It contains a simple 
Manual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for the guidance of officers and mem- 
bers of Local Conventions—Mode! Consti- 
tution and By-Laws for a Local. Society— 
Programme for a Convention, with Subjects 
for Discussion—List of Premiums for Fairs, 
etc. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents. We will club this 
book and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year for $1.25. 





<— 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per lb. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 





Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellasuseful. We have prepared some 
for the BEE JOURNAL, and will send two 
or more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up a club. 





ixchange.—We will accept Honey 
and Beeswax in exchange for Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies in any quantity. Those desiring 
to make a trade are invited to correspond 
with us, stating quantity, quality, and 
price, and the goods they wantin exchange. 





Wanted.—One copy of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for July 21, 1886, Vol. 22, 
No. 29. Any one having it to spare will 
confer a favor by writing to Arthur C. 
Miller, Drownville, Bristol County, R. I. 





The Fourth Annual Fair at 
Mitchell, Dakota, will be held on Sept. 24, 
25, 26, 27 and 28, 1888. Send for a premium 
list to W. F. T. Bushnell, Secretary, Huron, 
Dakota. 





Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that N 


no one can afford to do without it. 


Scatter the Leafiets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on the second page. 
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Advertisements. 
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[TALIAN QUEENS—Untested, 75c. each ; 
6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.50. Address 
26Atf John Nebel & Son, High feb Hill, Mo. 


CARNIOLAN 


Gentlest bees known; not surpassed 
as workers even by the wicked races. 

Imported Queens, “A” grade, $6.00, 
Tested, $4. 00; vu otested, $1.00, 





QUEENS. 
One-half dozen ......... 00 
Never new. foul Cash always 


required before aime on order. 


8. W. MORRISON, M. D. ‘ 
re. Oxtord, Chester Co, Pa, 





Queen Shipping-Cages 





Ww* have a lot of CiaiCeves.| like the one 
illustrated, not provisioned, which we 
will sell 3 fora ‘dime, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


0 ID A; Agricultural Weekly—20 
4 nen ane 1869. 
GARDENING, Famine, T-GROWING, 
Home-Making. Full ccesatien pone the 
State. $2 a year : 3 mo. 50 cts. Specimens Free. 
THE FLORIDA DISPATCH, Jacksonville, Fla. 
20A13t 


LOOK HERE! 


FOR Sale Chea Bee Mives. Shipping - Crates 
and Brood-Frames; Comb Foun tation, Planer- 
Sawed V-Grooved Sections a specialty. Price-List 
free. 7. M. Indie GOnnr, 
13Atf Rochester, ., Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 

















ESIGNED for the Farmer, Lawyer. Doc- 

tor, Postmaster, Merchant, Township and 
County Officer, the Bee-Keeper, the Home— 
in fact every one should have a secure piace 
for valuables.’ 

We offer in the VICTOR SAFE a first- 
class Fire-proof, Bure roof, Combination 
Lock Safe, handsomely finish 
ners, hand decorated; burnished portions are 
nickel-plated. Interiors nicely fitted with sub- 
treasuries, book-spaces and pigeon-holes. 

Prices range as follows : 

OUTSIDE. INSIDE. WEIGHT. PRICE 

0.2. 22x15x16, 12x8x8%, 250 lbs. $30 00 
No. 3. 28x18x18, 15x10x10, 600 ** 4000 
No. 4. 32x22x22, 19x14x12%800 “ 6000 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,... CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HEDDON HIVES FOR SALE. 


HAVE a hundred, all complete—just fin- 

ished. Purchaser given right to use them), 

by Mr. Heddon. Will sell at $3.00 each, in lots 
of 10 ormore. Inquire of, 








27Atfi E. D. KEENEY, Arcade, N. ¥. 
Mention th: American Bee Journal. 


ed. Round cor- 30Ett 


BER: SUPPLIES, «2. 


The Largest Stecee-Pawer Shops 
in the West; exclusively used tomake Every. 
thing needed in the Apiary, of practical con. 
struction and at Lowest Prices. Italian 
Bees, Queens, 12 sty'es of Bee-Hives, Sections, 
Honey-Extractors, Bee-“mokers, Bee-Feeders, 
Comb Foundation, and everythi used by 

Bee-Keepers ve on hand. My Ilustrateda 
Onealeyt Faas E. Rrecener. 
Coburg, Iowa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 





anda an 
Wes Bieta Retr 
these pails cannot be a : 
equa 
ed any oth ! 
by h er serie of 


‘or ho 
cons aver the bone) 
is rem 


———_ to ona ror ine cate by 
e a 
Prices are as follows: 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS. 





AMPLE COPIES of the AMERICAN 
APICULTURIST and our Price-List of 
Winter Strain of Pure Italian Bees 
* gent free. Address, 
18Etf APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HANDSOME 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS. 


E have a limited quantity of One-Pound 

Sections, 44x44, a trifle less than two 
inches wide, with narrow to .in packages of 
1,000 each. They are manu actured from ex- 
tra white lumber planed on both sides, making 
them the finest and most attractive honey- 
section in the world. Price, $4.00 per package. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Y Return Mail—Italian and Albino 
Queens, Tested, 90c. each, or $10 per doz. 
Untested, 60 cts. Four-frame Nuelei, witha 
tested Queen, $2 00 eac 
GEO. STUCKMAN, NAPPANEE, IND. 





NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


IS new size of our Tapering 


with the other sizes, havi 
edge turned over, and has a bai! or 
handie,—making it convenient 
e and, when 
filled with — , makes a novel and 
attractive that can 

be sold for ry cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give “the children a 
handsome toy ~~ Price, 75 cents per dozen, 

or $5.00 per 100. 


_* THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
023 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


OF Untested Quewe. £1005 3 for $2.90. BEES 
by the Pound and Nucleus, Send for Price-List. 









Address, xg. > F M 
9B13t | ar Ind. 
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